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sense of humour, there never seemed to be anything
fascinating in Palmers ton's capacity for a rattling good
joke.    But Bright   took   Palmerston   seriously,  and
would not understand a joke or consent to  see the
humour of it where it seemed to be trifling with grave
national questions.    At the same time it is only right
to  say that in  Palmerston's   case,  as  in   Disraeli's,
Bright's dislike was  far more political than personal.
1 happen to know that when charges were made against
Lord Palmerston by Radical speakers and writers on
one or two occasions where the charges did not seem
fully justified by anything the world knew of P aimer-
ston's character and life, Bright was always stern in
condemning the use  of such accusations  or even of
insinuations   tending to imply that Palmerston   had
shown any want of personal rectitude.    I remember a
time when a certain member of the  Tory opposition
was commonly talked of by his adversaries as one who
habitually prepared himself for an impassioned speech
by an extra liberal absorption of stimulant.    One of
the London journals had a comic version of a scene
in the House of Commons in which a portion of an
imaginary speech by this Conservative orator was so
set out in word and phrase, and so punctuated by in-
terruptions and interjections, as to convey very clearly
the idea that the stimulant inspired the eloquence.    It
was an unpardonable sort of joke, to be sure; but it
was meant as a joke, and some of us were frivolous
enough to laugh at it.    Mr.  Bright was  not one of
those who laughed:  he took the joke quite seriously;
he denounced it in conversation as a scandal and a dis-
grace to the  Press,  and declared that   even if   the
common accusation against the lampooned man. were
believed by the writer to be true, that fact would not in
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